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Introduction 


Although more children than ever before are enrolled in 
school, for too many, schooling does not equal learning. 
In 2016, over 600 million children and adolescents were 
estimated to be not reaching minimum proficiency 
levels in reading and mathematics.' To highlight the 
global learning crisis, the World Bank has introduced 
the concept of ‘Learning Poverty’ — the inability to read 
and understand a simple text by age 10. The concept 
draws on new data developed in coordination with the 
UNESCO Institute for Statistics (UIS). An estimated 53 
per cent of children in low- and middle-income countries 
cannot read proficiently by age 10. 


Even so, solid progress on getting children into school 
has been made. The near universalization of primary 
schooling is one of the great global achievements of the 
past 50 years. In the early 1950s, some 50 per cent of 
primary school-aged children were out of school. Today, 
that figure has come down to 9 per cent." But, going 
through school without learning critical foundational 
skills — literacy, numeracy, digital and transferable 

skills like problem-solving and critical-thinking — is a 
tragedy unfolding in a world being transformed by 
globalization and automation. For millions of children 
and young people, it will mean a future where they are 
unable to find productive employment, engage in active 
citizenship, or shape better futures for themselves, their 
families and their communities. 


The impact of education on reducing poverty is well 
established,' with studies confirming education's 


significant influence on a country's economic 
development.” The knowledge and skills provided by 
quality education accumulates human capital, increasing 
not only the productivity and employability of individuals, 
but also impacting the overall development of their 
countries. 


Equally critical are the returns of education on many areas 
of human development: from better health and women’s 
empowerment, to civic engagement and social cohesion. 


There are many dimensions to the learning crisis. But 

a key factor that affects quality of education is the 
availability of funding. Underinvestment in education can 
result in several conditions — from large class sizes and 
poor-quality teachers, to lack of supportive materials and 
poor school infrastructure — which negatively impact 
how and what children learn.” After the Millennium 
Development and Education For All Goals were adopted 
in 2000, there was an important focus on increasing the 
allocation of national resources to education. Between 
2000-2015, many countries at different income levels 
saw an increase in public funding of education. In low- 
income countries, education spending increased from 
on average 3.48 per cent of the GDP in 2000 to 3.82 

per cent of the GDP in 2015. In lower middle-income 
countries, the average also went up: from 4.2 per cent 
to 4.64 per cent over the same period.” However, many 
low-income countries attribute far less” than the 20 per 
cent of domestic resources to education, which is widely 
accepted as a benchmark target.° 


Underinvestment in education can result in several conditions 
that negatively impact how and what children learn. 


1 The evidence that education is a driver of national economic growth has been extensively studied and well accepted. Table 1 of the following 
publication has a summary of literature on economic returns to education: United Nations Children’s Fund, The Investment Case for Education and 
Equity, UNICEF, New York, January 2015, p 7, <www.unicef.org/publications/files/Investment_Case_for_Education_and_Equity_FINAL.pdf>, accessed 


December 2019 


UNICEF calculations based on data from the UNESCO Institute for Statistics (UIS), Montreal < http://data.uis.unesco.org/>. 


Two key targets for public financing of education identified in UNESCO's Education 2030 Framework for Action are: i) allocating at least 4-6 per cent 
of gross domestic product to education; and/or ii) allocating at least 15-20 per cent of public expenditure to education. 
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The equity challenge in education 


The challenges in the education sector will not be addressed 
solely by increased funding or higher spending. An equally 
important question is: how are education resources distributed 
across segments of society? Is public education funding, in 
theory, a service intended to be an equalizer, meeting the 
needs of the poorest and the most vulnerable children? 


Available evidence shows that there is a serious equity problem 
in the distribution of public financing. A UNICEF analysis on 
the allocation of public education resources in 2015 highlighted 
that the balance of public funding disproportionately benefitted 
the wealthiest students in many countries. On average, in low 
income countries, 46 per cent of the resources went to the top 
10 per cent of students with the highest levels of education. 

In lower middle-income countries, the percentage was 26 

per cent. These figures demonstrated that children from the 
wealthiest households were disproportionately favoured since 
they were the ones heavily represented among those with 
highest levels of education.“ 


GRAPH 1 


The poorest children are often the hardest hit from multiple, 
compounding barriers in their access to quality education 
and learning. Many are poor or/and live in rural areas. Many 
may also face discrimination in relation to gender, disability, 
ethnic origin or the language of instruction. If we consider 
access to education, for example, a disaggregation of 

the data for children from the poorest households show 
staggering inequities (despite global school enrolment rates 
showing significant improvement over the years). Forty-four 
per cent of girls and 34 per cent of boys (10-19 years old) from 
the poorest families have never attended school or dropped 
out before completing primary education (see Graph 1). The 
exclusion of the poorest at each step of education — access, 
completion or learning — leads to low levels of learning and 
becomes a key driver of the global learning crisis. 


It is also critical to focus on the education funding for 
children during and in the aftermath of emergencies 
(see Box 1). 


Educational status of poorest quintile adolescents (age 10-19 years) 
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As much as 44 per cent of girls and 34 per cent of boys 
from the poorest quintile never attended any school 
or dropped out in primary education 


Source: UNICEF calculations based on household surveys, UIS and World Bank data. 
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BOX 1 
Education funding needs of children 
in emergencies 


Education for children in emergency situations is severely underfunded and 
underresourced. Currently only 2.6 per cent of humanitarian funds go to 
education.“ This stands in stark contrast to the learning needs of children during 
and in the aftermath of conflict and emergencies. An estimated 128 million 
primary and secondary-aged children are out of school in crisis-affected countries, 
including 67 million girls. Only half of refugee children attend primary school, 

‘a and less than a quarter are in secondary school.” Children in conflict-affected 


countries are 30 per cent less likely to complete primary school and 50 per cent 
less likely to complete lowersecondary school.” 


Despite these challenges, low prioritization and underfunding in the humanitarian 
sector for education continues. As of December 2019, humanitarian funding 

for education was 67 per cent unfunded for the calendar year.” UNICEF is 
committed to filling this critical gap of humanitarian need and prioritizing education 


O in emergency response. Education comprises the largest percentage of our 
O Humanitarian Action for Children appeals. 
LW In many crises, UNICEF is the largest provider of education in emergencies, 


E P working with partners such as the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
of humanitarian funds for Refugees (UNHCR) and the World Food Programme. UNICEF aims to support 
go to education 10.2 million children to access learning opportunities in 2020, making up the largest 
portion of our global humanitarian financing appeal (27 per cent). We are calling on 
partners and governments to reach the international benchmark of investing 20 per 
cent of their budgets in education, and to direct those funds to the most vulnerable 
communities, such as children and youth affected by conflict and crisis. 


Currently only 
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How much of government education 
funding should be allocated to the 
poorest children? 


An equitable approach must aim to reach every child so 

that no one is left behind, and, narrow the existing gap in 
resource distribution. Reaching the poorest children will 
necessarily involve higher costs because their learning 
needs are greater than richer children and require substantial 
support from education systems. Moreover, in low-income 
countries, the poorest households generally live in rural areas 
where the delivery of social services is costlier because of 
lower accessibility and lower economies of scale. From 

an equity perspective, therefore, at least 20 per cent of 
government spending on education must be devoted to 
reaching the poorest and most vulnerable children. 


UNICEF has conducted a benefit-incidence analysis, using 
comparable data from 42 countries (2010-2017), including 

23 low and middle-income countries and 19 high-income 
countries (see Box 2). It examines the extent to which children 
from the poorest households benefit from government 
education spending. The equity dimension in the analysis is 
measured by the proportion of public funding that goes to the 
children from households in the poorest quintile (bottom 20 
per cent), versus that which goes to children from households 
in the richest quintile (top 20 per cent). 


The equity challenge in education can be examined from 
multiple perspectives. The first question is: to what extent do 
the poorest children benefit from public education spending? 


BOX 2 
A note on the methodology 


The selection of the 42 countries was based on data 
availability, comparability and consistency with regard to 
the year of availability between the different data sources. 
Based on the total public education spending, the estimate 
of the share of public education spending benefiting 
children from the poorest (or richest) quintile is derived 
from: i) the number of children in that quintile attending 
different education levels and ii) the public unit cost of each 
of those levels. In early 2019, UNICEF developed a tool for 
automating the benefit incidence analysis computation. 
Underlying data sources for this analysis include the 
UNESCO Institute for Statistics (UIS) database for data on 
enrolments and per capita public spending by education 
level (primary to tertiary), and the World Inequality Database 
on Education (WIDE) for data on wealth disparities with 
regard to enrolment, access and completion at different 
education levels (primary to tertiary). Analysis will be 
expanded to other countries in the future. 


As Graph 2 indicates, in some countries the distribution of 
public education spending is inequitable to the extent that 
children from the poorest quintile of households get as little 

as 10 per cent of public education spending, or less. In Guinea 
and the Central African Republic, the poorest quintile of 
children benefits from only 5 per cent and 8 per cent of public 
education spending. In Senegal and Cameroon, it is 9 per cent. 


Even in uppermiddle income and high-income countries, 
the share of public education spending that goes to the 
poorest children ranges between 15-20 per cent. No country 
in this analysis exceeds 20 per cent. It is notable too that 
some lowermiddle income and low-income countries show 
a relatively higher level of equity than others. In Ukraine, for 
example, children from the poorest quintile of households 
benefit from 17 per cent of the public education resources, 
while this is 18 per cent in Nepal. These examples illustrate 
that equitable allocation is not necessarily a matter of 
available resources as It can be about targeted education 
policies for the poorest. 


When we compare how much children from the richest 
households benefit versus those from the poorest, the 
available data shows that in many countries, public education 
spending is disproportionately skewed towards children from 
the richest households when compared to allocation to the 
poorest children. In Guinea, for example, children from the 
richest households receive 8.9 times the amount of public 
education spending compared to children from the poorest 
households. This figure is 6.2 times in the Central African 
Republic, and 4.6 in Senegal. 


At least 


O'%o 


of government spending 
on education 


must be devoted to reaching the 
poorest and most vulnerable children 
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GRAPH 2 


Percentage of public education resources going to children from the poorest households 
versus that spent on children from the richest households 
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Source: UNICEF calculations using the World Inequality Database on Education and UIS data. 
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On average, for the 42 countries considered in this 
analysis, the share of public education resources 

that goes to the poorest children is close to 16 per 
cent, while the share that goes to the wealthiest 
children is 26 per cent (see Table 1). In the low-income 
countries, the difference is stark: 10 per cent goes to 
the poorest, while 38 per cent goes to the richest. 


TABLE 1 


Equitable allocation is not 
necessarily a matter of available 
resources as it can be about targeted 
education policies for the poorest. 


Average share of public education resources for children from the poorest 


and richest quintiles 


Income range 


High income 


Upper-middle income 


Lower-middle income 


Low income 


Grand total 


Number 
of countries 


19 


10 


42 


% of education resources % of education resources 
reaching 20% poorest children reaching 20% richest children 


18.6% 


15.8% 26.0% 


Source: UNICEF calculations using the World Inequality Database on Education and UIS data 
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Why does a pro-equity approach equity of resource allocation and achievement when it comes 
matter in public education spending? to basic education (see Graphs 3 and 4). Failure to learn starts 


early. Children who are at a disadvantage at very early stages 


There are key reasons why the odds are stacked against the in the learning cycle face increasing challenges as they move 
poorest children getting their ‘fair share’ of public education through grades. The data here highlights that in both pre- 
spending. Firstly, they are less likely to ever have access to primary and primary education, countries with higher levels 
school, and when they do, they generally drop out sooner, of equity in resource allocation performed better than those 
directly missing out on education resources. Secondly, the with lower levels. 


poorest children are more represented in lower levels of 
education where the provision of services costs the least, 
with lower public spending per capita. Children from the 
poorest households also tend to live in remote and rural areas 
that are generally underserved. 


Public education resources, in general, tend to benefit children 
from rich urban households first, and those from poor rural 
households last. But the evidence underscores the extent to 
which equitable education policies can matter in supporting 
the achievement of universal basic education. We urgently 


Deliberate efforts to make public education spending more need not only efficient’ allocation of public resources, but also 
equitable benefits education systems as a whole. Our equitable allocation in a way that enables the enrolment of the 
analysis shows that there is a strong association between most vulnerable and marginalized children. 


4 The UNICEF publication, Equity: A cornerstone in designing national education policies by Alain Mingat and Francis Ndem (2014), shows that in the 
context of West and Central Africa, there is less social disparity in education attainments when the education system is more efficient in the use of 
public education resources. 
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Deliberate efforts to make public education spending more 
equitable benefits education systems as a whole. 
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Way torward 


No country can achieve the goal of inclusive and 
quality education for all unless it makes quality 


education a reality for all segments of the population. 


But, in too many countries, governments spent the 
least in education resources on the poorest children. 


The most disadvantaged children, who face the 
strongest barriers to learning opportunities, will be the 
ones acutely facing the amplifying nature of shortfalls 
in education. For example, school-to-work transitions 
are considerably longer for those with low levels 

of education and skills. They are also more likely to 
transition to low-paying, low-skilled jobs. For them, the 
full promise of education will remain unrealised unless 
we start moving towards a more equitable path. 


e National governments need to take the lead. 
Promoting pro-equity policies may prove challenging, 
especially in the face of constrained resources, 
but national ownership Is critical to the process. It 
will require renewed commitment and political will 
from decision-makers. UNICEF fully supports the 
strengthening of budget processes towards pro-poor 
public financing (including developing clear action 
plans and roadmaps), and for education expenditure 
decisions to be based on strong analysis and 
evidence. A consultative, participatory process 
involving various stakeholders is vital for success, 
and development partners have a key role to play in 
supporting governments. 


No country can achieve the goal of inclusive and quality 
education for all unless it makes quality education a reality for all 
segments of the population. But, in too many countries, governments 
spent the least in education resources on the poorest children. 


Governments need to address all three aspects of 
domestic financing in education: investment, equity, 


and efficiency. Although the data in this brief does not 


cover all three aspects, it is hoped that the evidence 


presented here will highlight the issue of equity in the 
education funding across different levels of education. 


We emphasise that there are different dimensions 
of inequity in education that are equally important to 


address. But resource allocation policies that explicitly 
focus on the most vulnerable children are an essential 


starting point. 


There are specific actions that governments and key 
stakeholders need to take to help address the equity 
challenge in education: 


¢ Focus public funding on lower levels of education 
where children from the poorest households are 
most represented. UNICEF promotes the principle 
of ‘progressive universalism" in domestic education 
financing, (as recommended by the International 
Commission on Financing Global Education 
Opportunity), to make efficient and equitable spending 
decisions in constrained financial contexts. This 
approach involves giving initial priority in the allocation 
of public funding to lower levels of education, where 
the children from the poorest households are most 
represented. Then, gradually increasing allocations to 
higher levels when coverage Is close to universal at 
lower levels, with a continued focus on the poorest 
and most vulnerable children. 
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e Governments need to allocate at least 10 per 
cent of their total education budget to pre- 
primary education. Towards the goal of ‘progressive 
universalism’, a sharp focus on pre-primary education 
is necessary. Despite the importance of quality pre- 
primary education in preparing children for primary 
school, only one-in-five children are enrolled in low- 
income countries.*" Under investment in pre-primary 
education persists. In 2017 only 6.6 per cent of 
domestic education budgets globally were allocated to 
pre-primary education.*” UNICEF is therefore advocating 
that governments allocate at least 10 per cent of their 
total education budget to pre-primary education. 


e Keep the spotlight on equity in the education 


sector at the global level. At a global level, all 
stakeholders need to ensure that the challenges of 
equity in the education sector remains an advocacy 
priority. Without addressing the learning needs of 
the poorest children, it will be impossible to realize 
the promise of Sustainable Development Goal 4 
(inclusive and equitable quality education for all). 
Resolving the learning crisis requires coordinated 
action and innovative new partnerships across 
sectors and societies. Joint action is especially 
critical for generating data and evidence to better 
understand which children are being left behind, and 
the effectiveness of education systems in meeting 
the learning needs of every child. 
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